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WORLD  DISARMAMENT: 

This  Newsletter  attempts  to  indicate  what  progress  to¬ 
ward  disarmament  may  be  possible  now.  The  obstacles 
are  well  known :  fear  and  suspicion  which  create  and 
are  heightened  by  the  arms  race;  competing  political, 
economic  and  ideological  systems  unbridled  by  world 
law;  and  a  world  in  revolt  against  poverty,  prejudice, 
colonialism  and  tyranny.  At  Geneva  there  has  been  no 
substantial  progress  on  negotiations  for  general  disarm¬ 
ament.  In  Laos,  there  are  charges  and  countercharges 
that  the  14  power  agreement  is  being  violated;  in  neigh¬ 
boring  Vietnam  the  United  States  is  involved  in  an  un¬ 
declared  war.  There  are  major  unresolved  issues  in 
Berlin,  Cuba  and  on  the  India-China  border.  There  is 
an  uneasy  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  strife  in  the  Congo, 
revolutionary  ferment  in  Latin  America,  a  financial 

What  is  the  basis  for  some  optimism  on  the  question 
projjress  might  be  made? 

Areas  of  Mutual  Interest 

At  a  Hearing  before  a  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  September  19,  Secretary  Rusk  listed  four 
areas  of  mutual  interest  “which  give  us  hope  that 
agreed  steps  can  be  taken  to  slow  down  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

“First,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  know  as  we  do 
that  ‘victory  in  a  widespread  nuclear  war  would  mean 
the  destruction  ...  of  civilization  as  we  know  it .  .  . 

“Second,  it  would  clearly  be  advantageous  to  both 
countries  to  reduce  the  economic  burden  of  the  arms 
race  .  .  .  both  are  devoting  a  major  share  of  their  ener¬ 
gies  on  military  preparations  with  little  or  no  prospect 
that  that  effort  will  bring  increased  long-term  security. 

“Third,  we  have  a  common  interest  in  preventing  a 
war  by  accident  or  failure  of  communications.  .  .  . 

“Fourth,  we  have  a  mutual  interest  in  preventing  other 
countries  from  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  and  pro¬ 
voking  a  nuclear  war.” 

Hopes  for  Test  Ban  Rise 

The  nuclear  test  ban  talks  survived  resumption  of 
atmospheric  testing  and  have  become  somewhat  more 


SOME  SIGNS  OF  HOPE 

crisis  at  the  UN,  and,  at  home,  a  powerful  military- 
industrial  complex  and  renewed  efforts  for  a  huge  civil 
defense  program. 

Yet  there  is  a  feeling  that  this  is  a  time  of  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  peace  growing  out  of  the  dangers  experienced 
in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  On  November  15,  Presi¬ 
dent  John  F.  Kennedy  spoke  of  moving  into  a  “climactic 
period.”  On  November  20,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  said,  “I  suspect  that  we  are  on  the  front  edge  of 
...  a  period  in  which  some  of  the  customary  patterns 
of  thought  will  have  to  be  reviewed  and  perhaps  re¬ 
vised — a  process  that  will  affect  governments  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.” 

of  disarmament?  What  are  some  of  the  areas  where 


fruitful,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  eight 
neutral  members  of  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee. 

Major  Agreement  Reached.  The  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  agreed 
that  a  ban  on  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  outer  space, 
or  underwater  can  be  monitored  without  invading  the 
privacy  of  any  nation. 

Remaining  Issue  in  Dispute.  The  major  issue  in  dis¬ 
pute  is  whether  a  ban  on  underground  tests  can  be 
adequately  policed  by  seismometers  or  whether  physi¬ 
cal  inspections  are  needed  to  determine  the  nature  of 
suspicious  events.  The  United  States  believes  that 
seismometers  cannot  always  distinguish  between  earth¬ 
quakes  and  nuclear  explosions  and  that  adequate 
policing  must  include  some  compulsory  international 
inspection  of  the  soil  controlled  by  the  nuclear  powers. 

Soviet  officials  insist  that  illicit  underground  testing 
can  be  detected  by  mechanical  means  and  that  on-site 
inspections  are  unnecessary.  They  have  said,  however, 
that  they  might  be  willing  to  “invite”  international  in¬ 
spectors  to  enter  Russia  from  time  to  time,  but  thev  are 
no  longer  willing  to  accept  the  concept  of  compulsory 
inspection,  which  they  equate  with  espionage. 


Because  of  this  impasse,  the  West  has  offered  to  accept 
a  limited  treaty  prohibiting  tests  in  the  atmosphere. 
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outer  space  and  underwater.  The  Soviets  have  rejected 
this  offer  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  legalize  under¬ 
ground  testing  and  give  the  United  States  “one-sided 
military  supremacy.”  The  Soviets  want  any  limited 
treaty  to  include  an  agreement  to  discontinue  under¬ 
ground  tests  while  the  search  for  generally  acceptable 
verification  techniques  goes  on.  The  United  States 
won’t  accept  an  “uninspected  moratorium”  on  under¬ 
ground  testing  because  it  might  result  in  secret  prep¬ 
arations  and  cheating. 

IVesHures  for  Ban  Increase.  Most  nations  seem  to 
have  a  genuine  desire  to  see  an  end  to  testing.  The 
more  than  170  publically  announced  tests  conducted 
by  the  Soviet  Union  (2  underground,  82  atmospheric) 
and  the  United  States  ( 54  underground,  38  atmos¬ 
pheric)  since  September  1961  increased  radiation,  and 
in  at  least  one  instance  created  an  artificial  radiation 
belt  around  the  earth  which  may  last  for  years. 

There  is  a  growing  realization  that  continued  testing 
contributes  to  the  arms  race  and  stimulates  nonnuclear 
powers  to  press  ahead  with  weapons  development  pro¬ 
grams.  There  is  uneasiness  over  the  possibility  that 
Communist  China  may  acquire  nuclear  bombs  in  the 
next  few  years,  and  some  hope  that  China’s  nuclear 
development  can  be  partially  inhibited  if  the  West  and 
the  Soviet  Union  agree  to  end  all  tests  and  to  refrain 
from  helping  other  nations  test. 

On  November  6,  the  UN  General  Assembly  called  for 
an  end  to  all  nuclear  testing  by  January  1,  1963,  and 
asked  the  “parties  concerned  ...  to  negotiate  in  a  spirit 
of  mutual  understanding  and  concession.”  The  vote 
on  this  resolution,  which  was  presented  by  37  nations, 
was  75  to  0  with  21  abstentions,  including  the  nuclear 
powers.  A  second  resolution,  proposed  by  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  was  adopted  51  to  10  with  40 
members  abstaining.  It  urged  a  comprehensive  treaty 
banning  all  tests  with  “effective  and  prompt  interna¬ 
tional  verification.” 


More  Flexibility  on  Berlin? 

Berlin,  where  Western  military  forces  are  located  110 
miles  inside  the  Communist  bloc,  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  East-West  problems.  The  West  insists  that 
its  troops  in  Berlin  and  access  to  Berlin  are  indispen¬ 
sable.  The  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  change  the  status 
quo  and  to  have  Western  troops  removed. 

During  the  crucial  week  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  the  issues 
of  Berlin,  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  were  mentioned 
several  times  in  correspondence  between  President 
Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev  as  areas  where 
progress  might  be  made. 

Last  spring  the  United  States  reportedly  suggested  a 
four-part  proposal  on  Berlin  which  was  opposed  by 
West  Germany  and  France.  These  ideas  are  appar¬ 
ently  still  being  discussed.  They  include: 

•  Creation  of  an  international  access  authority  to 
control  transit  to  and  from  West  Berlin. 

•  A  non-aggression  pact  between  NATO  and  the  War¬ 
saw  Pact  countries. 


“•LePs  Cel  .\  l>oek  For  This  Tliiug*’*  I  to 


•  A  Permanent  Big  Four  East-West  working  confer¬ 
ence  on  Germany  with  technical  committees  composed 
of  East  and  West  Germans. 


•  An  East-West  agreement  against  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  aimed  at  a  denuclearized  Germany. 
Such  an  agreement  would  apparently  not  bar  a  NATO 
atomic  force  in  which  the  United  States  retained  a 
veto  over  the  use  of  atomic  weapons. 

Progress  on  these  issues  would  not  solve  the  problem 
of  a  divided  Germany  and  East-West  confrontation  in 
Central  Europe,  but  would  create  a  climate  and  frame¬ 
work  in  which  these  more  basic  problems  could  be 
resolved. 


Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

In  addition  to  a  possible  U.S.-Soviet  agreement  not  to 
transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  East  or  West  Germany, 
there  has  been  widespread  discussion  of  creating  other 
“nuclear  free”  zones  around  the  world. 

At  the  UN  this  year,  a  proposal  by  Brazil,  Bolivia, 
Chile  and  Ecuador  to  create  a  nuclear  free  zone  in 
Latin  America  has  been  widely  discussed.  Some  other 
Latin  American  nations  are  lukewarm,  however,  and 
the  United  States  has  raised  the  question  of  adequate 
inspection  and  whether  such  a  proposal  would  prevent 
Polaris  submarines  from  passing  through  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Nuclear  sub  to  France?  The  Administration  has  in¬ 
dicated  interest  in  selling  a  Nautilus-type  submarine 
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to  France.  But  on  October  17,  Rep.  Chet  Holifield, 
Calif.,  head  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee, 
opposed  the  sale  because  of  the  unstable  political  and 
security  situation  in  France.  He  noted  that  the  Joint 
Committee  has  long  been  opposed  to  the  spread  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  nuclear  submarines. 


U.  S.  Initiatives  for  Peace 

The  Kennedy  Administration  has  taken  at  least  three 
steps  which  might  be  described  as  initiatives  toward 
disarmament  and  reduction  of  tensions  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  negotiated  agreement : 

•  l\o  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  in  space.  On  September 
5,  1962,  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Roswell  L.  Gil- 
patric,  said  “We  have  no  program  to  place  any  weap¬ 
ons  of  mass  destruction  into  orbit  ...  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  stimulus  for  a  Soviet  thermonuclear  arms 
effort  in  space  than  a  United  States  commitment  to 
such  a  program.  This  we  will  not  do.” 


This  decision  is  welcome  as  “preventive  disarmament,” 
since  orbiting  huge  nuclear  weapons  would  seriously 
impair  the  psychological  climate  for  disarmament. 
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•  International  inspection  of  U.S.  reactors.  On  March 
30,  1962,  the  United  States  signed  an  agreement  open¬ 
ing  four  small  U.S.  atomic  reactors  (two  in  New  York, 
one  in  Illinois,  one  in  Ohio)  to  inspection  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  This  was  done  to 
help  IAEA  develop  safeguards  to  ensure  that  reactors 
are  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  example  might  lead  to  the  application  of  these 
safeguards  to  larger  atomic  plants  and  to  those  in 
other  countries. 
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•  Travel  restrictions  lifted.  On  July  6,  the  United 
States  announced  it  was  lifting  travel  restrictions  on 
Soviet  tourists,  despite  continued  restrictions  on  U.S. 
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tourists  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Travel  of  Soviet  officials 
is  still  restricte(J. 


Disarmament  Talks  Resume 

The  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  on  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  disarmament  (still  without  the 
French  present)  reconvened  in  Geneva  on  November 
26.  This  conference  which  began  last  March  has  been 
described  by  an  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  publication  as  “the  most  important  interna¬ 
tional  meeting  on  this  question  in  many  years.” 

So  far  there  has  been  general  agreement  on  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  a  treaty  which  incorporates  the  principles  of 
the  McCloy-Zorin  statement  of  September  20,  1961. 
Progress  otherwise  has  been  very  slow.  Each  side  has 
presented  proposed  plans  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament  but  efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  a 
test  ban  treaty.  (For  more  information  ask  ACDA, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  to  send  you  their  latest  “Outline 
Comparison  of  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Disarmament 
Proposals.”) 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  in  the  Senate  September 
26  said:  “It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  no 
progress  has  been  made  .  .  .  both  sides  have  thought 
more  seriously  than  ever  before  about  their  own  posi¬ 
tions  and  the  positions  of  the  other  side.  Better  under¬ 
standing  may  well  open  up  new  avenues  toward 
agreement.” 

November  20,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  listed  these 
partial  measures  upon  which  agreement  might  be 
reached:  advance  notice  of  major  military  movements 
outside  of  national  territories;  establishment  of  obser¬ 
vation  posts  at  key  points  to  report  on  concentrations 
and  movements  of  military  forces;  more  rapid  means 
of  communication  between  heads  of  state. 


Economies  of  Arms  Industry 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  reported  the  findings  of  a  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  study  on  the 
economic  impact  of  arms  control  agreements.  For  a  copy 
of  this  Oct.  5  speech,  write  to  Senator  Humphrey,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  study  was  based  on  questionnaires  completed  by  370 
companies,  that  account  for  some  85%  of  Federal  defense 
procurement  and  research  purchased  from  private  indus¬ 
try.  It  indicates  that  defense  work  is  highly  concentrated ; 
( 1  )•  “Twenty-four  companies  accounted  for  70%  of  the 
entire  defense  expenditures  represented  by  the  study.”  (2) 
“.  .  .  almost  one-fourth  .  .  .  was  done  ...  in  California.” 
(3)  “.  .  .  the  aircraft  industry  .  .  .  was  the  most  heavily 
involved  in  defense.” 

“The  continued  concentration  of  economic  power  and  the 
loss  of  the  Government’s  decisionmaking  power  over  as¬ 
pects  of  defense  policy  are  trends  in  the  defense  effort 
which  should  worry  us.  The  fact,  however,  that  so  much 
defense  work  is  done  by  so  few  companies  gives  us,  at 
least,  a  ready  handle  in  terms  of  preparing  for  any  adjust¬ 
ments  due  to  arms  control  and  disarmament  agreements. 
A  diversion  of  resources  .  .  .  can  be  accomplished  without 
undue  loss  of  economic  growth  or  unemployment.  But  we 
need  to  start  planning  now.  .  .  .” 
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VCDA  Moves  Ahead.  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency  has  entered  its  second  year  of  operations 
with  a  budget  of  $6.5  million,  including  $4  million  for 
research  grants  to  outside  agencies,  $2.5  million  for 
research  within  the  agency  and  preparations  for  dis¬ 
armament  negotiations. 

According  to  Sen.  John  Stennis,  Chairman  of  an  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee,  ‘This  is  a  very  modest  budget,” 
because  there  is  no  “more  critical  or  any  more  impor¬ 
tant  agency  now  in  operation  in  this  entire  Govern¬ 
ment  ...  1  think  he  (ACDA  Director  William  C.  Fos¬ 
ter)  is  going  to  have  to  have  more  money.” 

Next  year  ACDA  will  ask  Congress  for  a  permanent 
authorization  and  substantially  more  funds. 

Personnel.  The  Agency  hopes  to  have  a  staff  of  220 
by  June  30,  1963,  although  recruitment  has  been 
slowed  by  very  stiff  security  requirements. 

According  to  Director  William  C.  Foster.  “We  presently 
have  perhaps  the  most  restrictive  security  regulations 
in  the  Government,  and  this  applies  not  only  to  our 
own  employees,  and  1  hope  will  continue  to  apply  to 
our  own  employees,  and  consultants,  but  now  as  in¬ 
terpreted  also  applies  to  any  contractor  personnel  .  .  . 
when  we  let  a  contract,  it  sometimes  takes  as  much 
as  6  months  before  we  are  able  to  utilize  the  personnel 
that  we  would  like  to  utilize  on  it,  even  though  they 
presently  have  the  highest  Defense  Department 
clearances.” 

Publications.  Some  $16,500  has  been  budgeted  for 
publications  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  “It  is 
not  enough.”  says  Mr.  Foster,  “this  is  a  very  important 
educational  activity  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  we 
have  had  some  offers  of  help  from  some  private  organ¬ 
izations  .  .  .  that  1  think  can  appropriately  be  used. 
But  this  is  not  enough  money  for  this  purpose  .  .  .” 


Peace  Candidates  and  the  Elections.  Of  the  12  incum¬ 
bents  who  had  some  form  of  support  from  peace  or¬ 
ganizations,  only  one  was  defeated  in  the  Nov.  6  elec¬ 
tion.  Candidates  in  the  running  for  the  first  time,  who 
had  peace  organization  support,  won  three  out  of  18 
races.  They  were  Edward  R.  Roybal  and  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Calif.;  and  George  McGovern,  S.  D. 

All  of  the  Senators  up  for  re-election  who  scored  high¬ 
est  on  FCNL’s  study  of  Congressional  attitudes  on  the 
UN  and  disarmament  won.  The  26  strong  supporters 
of  the  UN  and  disarmament  in  the  House  who  ran  for 
re-election  won.  “Congressional  Attitudes  on  the 
United  Nations  and  Disarmament,”  FCNL’s  listing  of 
each  Congressman’s  position,  is  available  for  50^. 

n.C.  Home  Rule.  A  proposal  to  amend  the  House  Rules 
(H.Res.  789)  to  permit  floor  consideration  of  a  D.C. 
Home  Rule  bill  will  be  considered  at  the  opening  of 
the  88th  Congress.  For  further  information,  write 
Home  Rule  Committee,  924  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5. 

Suggested  Reading 

B  r(‘a  kill  roil  p;h  to  Peace,  introduction  by  Thomas  Merton,  New  Direc¬ 
tions  Paperhook,  .?1.9.S 

America  in  Hiding,  .Stanley  Newman  &  Arthur  Waskow,  Ballantine,  600 

Kill  and  Overkill,  Ralph  Lapp,  Basic  Books,  $4.9.5 

The  W  arfare  State,  Fred  J.  (’ook.  Macmillan,  $4.9.5 

“Toward  a  World  Without  War,”  .Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

.Afjency.  WashintJton  2.5,  D.  C..  lot* 

^^international  Neftotiations  on  Ending  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests,” 
ACDA,  $1.00 

.Statement  of  the  Exceutive  ('ouncil  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting  of 
Friends,  November  .5.  speaking  to  tbe  problem  of  Communism  and  to 
membersbi|»  in  tbe  National  and  World  Councils  of  Churches,  available 
from  Five  Acar^  Meeting.  101  Quaker  Hill  Drive,  Richmond,  Ins! 


The  General  Committee  of  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  l..egisIation  is  composed  of  Friends  ap¬ 
pointed  hv  20  of  the  26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  10 
Friends  organisations  in  the  United  Stales.  Expressions  of 
views  in  the  FfiNI.  Washington  TSewsletter  are  guided  by 
the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Committee.  The  FfiNL  does  not  purport  to  speak  for 
all  Friends  or  for  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  as  a  whole. 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  Service  Subscription  $.3.00. 
Editors;  Edward  F.  Snyder,  Frances  Neely,  Denise  O’Connot 


The  Friends  Committee 
On  National  legislation 

is  a  working  committee  of  Friends  and  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 

FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  W.ASHINGTON 
NEWSLETTER,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  and  visits 
to  Congressmen  when  they  will  be  most  effective. 


Washington  Newsletter  Service  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  Upon  request.  FCNL  .ACTION  bulletins  on  foreign  and 
domestic  legislative  issues; 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FCNL  Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 


Please  enter  m>  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  \N  XSHINCTDN  NEWSLETTER  at  $5.00,  $f..50  abniad.  \ddn“ss;  215  Second  Street. 
N.E..  Washington  2.  !).('.  ($5.00  to  residents  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  who  also  receive  a  Newsletter  on  state  legislation.  Ad¬ 
dress:  1100  Warren  \vemie.  Hillside.  Illinois).  Contributions  alM>ve  NEWSLETTER  subscription  price  supiHirt  the  legislation  and 
research  work  of  the  C.ommittiH'. 

( C.ontributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  pur|K)s»*st 
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January 

End  the  Peacetime  Draft  in  1963. 

233 

February  . 

Issues  Before  Congress  in  1963. 

23U 

March 

Test  Ban  Treaty — ^Battle  Lines  Form.;  The  US  and 
the  UN  and  Cuba;  Some  Important  Bills  in  Congress. 

23i^ 

April 

Draft  Extension  Rushed  through  Congress;  Testing 
or  Test  Ban:  Relative  Risks;  Civil  Rights  Message. 

236 

May 

Major  Debate  on  Aid  Underway;  Disarmament  Agency 

Bill  Advances;  Test-Ban  Debate;  Domestic  Peace  Corps 

237 

June 

Debate  Intensifies  on  Military  Spending;  Civil 

Rights  Activity;  ’♦The  Fright  Peddlers  ”  concerning 
a  speech  by  Senator  Kuchel  expressing  alarm  over 
mail  expressing  fear  of  communist  take-overs. 

238 

July 

Civil  Rights-Opportunity  for  Legislation;  A  Fall¬ 
out  Shelter  for  You?;  War  on  Hunger. 

239 

August 

Congress  and  the  United  Nations;  Thoughts  on  Cuba. 

2U0 

September 

Test  Ban  Treaty  Nears  Ratification;  Foreign  Aid 

Bill  Cut;  Toward  Fallout  Shelters;  Civil  Rights. 

2Ul 

October 

Test  Ban  Treaty;  Victory  for  Hope.;  First  Step 
on  Civil  Rights;  Senate  Supports  Ams  Budget; 

House  says  ”Yes”  to  Fallout  Shelters, 

2U2 

November 

Wheat  Sales  Stir  Trade  Debate;  Space  Policy 

Reviewed;  Bills  in  the  Ccanmittee  and  the  floor. 

2li3 

December 

Criticism  of  Congress  Mounts — Congressional 

Procedures  inadequate.;  Congress  Dissects  Foreign 
Aid;  New  Curbs  on  Travel. 


